A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  issues 


^^Edncation  in  the  V.S.S.R.,*’  in  the  opinion 
of  most  educators,  is  one  of  the  most  publicized 
documents  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  ever 
issued.  It  is,  in  efiFect,  a  blueprint  of  the  Russian 
stepped-up  educational  effort,  and  as  such,  educators 

f)oint  out,  will  have  a  revolutionary  effect  on  curricu- 
um  revisions  in  American  education.  All  agree  that 
science  will  now  have  a  top  priority  rating  in  the 
Nation’s  schools  and  colleges.  Copies  of  the  authori¬ 
tative  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Goveniment  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Price:  $1.25. 

The  President’s  Oklahoma  City  speech  on 

November  13,  emphasized  two  basic  issues.  Both  took 
full  cognizance  of  the  critical  position  in  which  the 
Nation  has  suddenly  found  itself  in  its  scientific 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  for  survival.  The  first  point 
that  the  President  made  was  that  we  can  no  longer 
think  in  terms  of  balanced  budgets  when  security  is 
at  stake,  that  “entire  categories”  of  Federal  activities 
would  have  to  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  in  order  to 
release  the  moneys  involved  for  security  spending. 
E.xperts  predict  that  this  will  step  up  the  return  of 
certain  Federal  authorities  to  state  control,  that  states 
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will  have  to  assume  financial  burdens  now  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  other  issoe  is  science  in  the  schools. 

The  Soviet  educational  gains,  the  President  said,  were 
such,  that  the  sheer  quantity  of  the  numbers  of  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists  that  the  Soviet  was  turning  out 
more  than  offset  the  quality  of  the  lesser  numbers 
trained  in  the  U.S.  This  trend,  for  the  American 
people,  is  the  most  critical  problem  of  all.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  President  recommended:  “We  should, 
among  other  things,  have  a  system  of  nationwide 
testing  of  high  school  students;  a  system  of  incentives 
for  high-aptitude  students  to  pursue  scientific  or  pro¬ 
fessional  studies;  a  program  to  stimulate  good-quality 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science;  provision  for 
more  laboratory  facilities;  and  measures,  including 
fellowships,  to  increase  the  output  of  qualified 
teachers.” 

Federal  aid  for  school  construction,  already 
ticketed  for  a  House  subcommittee  pigeonhole  by 
Representative  Cleveland  M.  Bailey  (D-W.  Va.), 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on  general  edu¬ 
cation,  will  be  dropped.  Washington  insiders  say  that 
Federal  Aid  for  School  Construction,  already  con¬ 
sidered  a  Inst  cause,  will  now  be  quietly  buried  in 
favor  of  Federal  funds  for  the  expansion  of  scientific 
training,  more  or  less  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  President  in  his  Oklahoma  City  speech.  Since  the 
new  science  program,  scholarships,  labs,  other  needed 
aids,  will  cost  less  than  the  $1,500,000,000  price  tag  on 
school  construction,  new  interest  and  support  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  foreseen. 

The  U.S.  Chamher  of  Commerce,  hone\'er, 

“will  not  retreat  from  its  demands  for  economy  in 
Federal  expenditures— despite  the  sputnik.”  So  said 
Philip  M.  Talbot,  president  of  the  Chamber,  in  a 
speech  in  Virginia  on  the  same  night  that  the  President 
spoke.  Congress,  he  said,  had  given  the  armed  forces 
“every  dollar  they  requested  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  If  there  has  been  a  failure  to  match  Soviet 
developments— and  I’m  not  sure  there  has  been  a 
failure— it  lies  in  inefficient  use  of  money  and  man¬ 
power  already  at  hand.” 
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•  Administration 


Edacational  efforts  must  be  cooperative. 

President  Eisenhower  stressed  in  his  November  15* 
report  to  the  Nation  from  Oklahoma  City.  The  biggest 
part  of  the  task  in  upgrading  our  educational  system 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  struggle  for  surviv’d  lies 
in  the  hands  of  American  citizens. 

“No  matter  how  good  your  school  is— and  we  have 
many  e.xcellent  ones— I  wish  that  every  school  board 
and  every  PTA  would  this  week  and  this  year  make 
one  single  project  their  special  order  of  business: 

“Scrutinize  your  schools’  curriculum  and  standards 
to  see  whether  they  meet  the  stern  demands  of  the 
era  we  are  entering. 

“As  you  do,  remember  that  when  a  Russian  gradu¬ 
ates  from  high  school  he  has  had  five  years  of  physics, 
four  years  of  chemistry,  one  year  of  astronomy,  five 
years  of  biology,  ten  years  of  mathematics  through 
trigonometry  and  five  years  of  a  foreign  language. 

“You  know,  I  think,  that  many  of  us  have  been  a 
little  slow  to  realize  that  it  is  possible  for  almost 
everylx)dy  to  share  in  science  and  engineering  as  an 
adventure.  If  we  start  early  enough  in  school  with 
mathematics,  and  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  botany, 
and  if  our  teachers  can  make  our  young  people  see 
the  real  satisfaction  in  working  at  science,  then  our 
young  people,  even  if  they  do  not  become  scientists 
or  engineers,  will  experience  a  real  excitement  out  of 
growing. 

“Young  people  now  in  college  must  be  equipped  to 
live  in  the  age  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
However,  what  will  then  be  needed  is  not  just  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists,  but  a  people  who  will  keep 
their  heads  and,  in  every  field,  leaders  who  can  meet 

intricate  human  problems  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
In  short,  we  need  not  only  Einsteins,  but  Washingtons 
and  Emersons.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Public  Relations,  by  Leslie  W.  Kindred.  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  454pp.  Him.  $6.00.  (A  text 
that  charts  a  course  of  action  for  schooh  in  public  relations 
that  is  both  practical  and  consistent  with  the  role  of  the 
school  in  a  democratic  community.  Emphasizes  the  importance 
of  designing  programs  around  the  relationship  problems  of 
the  school  and  its  special  publics.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


One  new  method  in  teacher  training  has 

been  tried  by  Cornell  University’s  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  on  a  $250,000  grant  from  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  The  Cornell  Experimental 
Program  for  the  Preparation  of  Elementary  Teachers, 
as  the  project  was  called,  has  just  published  a  report 
on  the  five-year  experiment.  The  conculsion:  You  don’t 
have  to  go  to  a  four-year  teachers  college  to  become 
a  good  teacher. 

How  it  worked:  73  young  men  and  women  went 
directly  to  Cornell  from  four  years  of  college  liberal 
arts,  there  to  take  seminars,  read  and  teach  in  public 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

Villiage  Diary,  by  “Miss  Head,”  is  a  wholly  de¬ 
lightful,  19th  century  novel  of  a  maiden  school 
mistress  in  a  backwash  English  village.  A  sequel 
to  Willage  School,  Village  Diary  turns  its  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  children  to  their  parents.  Charming, 
whimsical,  reminiscent  of  Mrs.  Caskell’s  Cranford, 
Miss  Read  writes  as  artfully  and  sharply  as  any 
of  the  minor  19th  century  English  writers.  While 
many  men  will  enjoy  it,  essentially  it  is  a  woman’s 
book,  filled  with  the  snai>  and  vigor  of  a  shrewd 
mind  at  work  upon  the  wonderful  foibles  of 
human  beings.  From:  Houghton  Mifflin,  2  Park 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  255pp.  $3.50. 


schools  for  one  year.  The  73  participants  each  rcH;eived 
stipends  of  $1,800  a  year,  and  all  received  their  degree 
of  Master  ot  Education  after  completion  of  a  thesis. 

How  were  these  young  people  trained  to  be  teach¬ 
ers?  “There  were  no  conventional  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion,”  the  report  states.  Rather,  the  students  spent 
five  half-days  weekly  teaching,  observing  and  helping 
experienced  teachers  in  city  and  rural  classrooms.  The 
problems  they  met  were  discussed  in  seminars  six 
hours  each  week.  Each  student  had  a  28-week  intern¬ 
ship  in  school,  and  all  took  only  two  formal  courses 
together. 

“The  most  gratifying  and  unexpected  development 
in  the  program,”  the  report  states,  “was  the  amount 
of  professional  knowledge  students  brought  with  them 
from  a  background  devoid  of  conventional  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

Tests  of  the  classes  each  year  showed  that  the 
Cornell  graduates  outscored  or  scored  equally  with 
those  who  had  taken  four  years  of  regular  teacher 

training. 


•  ScHoais  and.  the  Public 


A  list  of  ten  *‘tecn-age  tips”  that  will  help 
teen-agers  steer  clear  of  danger,  has  been  worked  up 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  ot  the  FBI.  His  advice  has 
to  do  with  the  sex-crime  headlines  currently  in  most 
newspapers  every  day.  Writing  in  This  Week  (Oct.  27 
issue),  Mr.  Hoover  feels  that  every  parent  should 
make  sure  his  youngster  knows  these  ten  rules: 

1.  If  any  stranger— or  even  a  slight  acquaintance- 
makes  improper  advances,  tell  your  parents  immedi¬ 
ately. 

2.  If  you  know  of  any  pornographic  pictures  or 
literature  being  passed  around,  notify  your  parents 
immediately. 

3.  Know  your  datel  Don’t  go  out  on  “blind  dates” 
unless  another  couple  is  along— and  even  then  he 
cautious. 


0 
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4.  Stay  out  ot  “Lovers’  Lanes.” 

5.  Don’t  wander  away  alone  from  the  crowd  at 
picnics  and  outings.  Stay  within  calling  distance. 

6.  Don’t  ask  for  trouble— dress  sensibly. 

7.  Be  civil  to  strangers  who  ask  directions,  but 
never  go  part  way  with  them. 

8.  be  \ery  careful  about  accepting  work  from  a 
stranger. 

9.  Don’t  go  about  the  house  half-dressed. 

10.  Never,  never  hitchhike!  And  don’t  pick  up 
hitchhikers. 


Dr.  Stoddard  felt  that  students  should  not  only 
know  how  to  make  decisions  but  how  to  “lead  a  richer 
life.”  He  thought  that  effective  teaching  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  recreation,  imaginative  writing,  social  sci¬ 
ence  and  contemporary  affairs  to  be  crucial  to  such  a 
program. 

“Let’s  take  the  strait  jackets  oft  the  elementary 
pupils,”  he  advised.  “Let  the  budding  scientist  or  the 
one  with  musical  aptitude  go  along  at  his  own  rate.” 


•  Student  M^oints  of  View 


How  hone§t  and  law-abiding  are  adnlts? 

An  uncomfortably  large  number  of  teen-agers  consider 
adults  as  something  less  than  perfect  in  this  matter, 
Eugene  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Gilbert  Youth  Foun¬ 
dation,  reveals  in  a  recent  survey. 

The  Gilbert  cross-section  survey  indicates  that  one 
out  of  every  three  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
19  feels  that  his  elders  are  completely  straightforward. 
One  out  of  every  five  girls  agrees. 

According  to  teen-agers,  adults,  in  general,  tend  to 
cheat  on  income  tax  returns,  engage  in  city  and  state 
corruption  and  are  crooked  in  business  dealings. 

The  survey  showed  that  youngsters  maintain,  in 
general,  that  primary  responsibility  for  building  char¬ 
acter  lies  with  the  parents,  the  home  environment 
they  create. 


•  Curriculum 


Carriculnm  changes  mast  be  made  if  the 

public  schools  are  to  do  what  is  expected  of  tliem, 
panelists  on  a  recent  WGBS-T\'  symposium  agreed. 

The  panelists,  Dr.  Paul  Woodring,  Ford  Foundation, 
Dr.  George  Stoddard,  dean  of  NYU’s  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Dr.  Mortimer  Smith,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Gouncil  for  Basic  Education.  Among  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  advanced  by  the  tliree  educators 
were  ( 1 )  reducing  high  school  from  four  years  to 
two,  (2)  advancing  elementary  pupils  not  by  grades 
or  averages  but  by  learning  speed,  and  (3)  that  lack 
of  reading  readiness  should  cease  to  be  an  “excuse”  for 
not  teaching  reading  where  it  should  be  taught— in 
the  early  grades. 

“The  question  now  is,”  Dr.  Smith  said,  “are  we 
going  to  have  basic  instruction  or  are  we  going  to 
turn  tlie  schools  into  a  psychological  clinic  and  social 
service  center?”  High  schools  are  teaching  many 
things,  “including  driver  education,  industrial  hygiene, 
personal  grooming  and  boy-and-girl  problems.  Can  we 
do  all  these  things?” 

Dr.  Woodring  agreed  that  the  curriculum  “peri- 
pherates  all  over  the  place,”  but  he,  nevertheless,  favor¬ 
ed  a  broad  curriculum  with  emphasis  on  skills  but  not 
“trivial”  skills. 


•  Philagaphy  and  Goals 


The  economic  values  in  industry  today, 

although  indispensable,  must  b6  put  into  a  secondary 
position,  declared  Dwayne  Orton,  educational  con¬ 
sultant  to  IBM,  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  10th  Annual 
Kentucky-Tennessee-Ohio  Valley  Personnel  Relations 
Conference  in  Lexington,  Ky.  “The  business  manager 
of  tomorrow  knows  that  human  intrinsic  values  are 
more  important  than  extrinsic  values.” 

You  might  say,  he  pointed  out,  “Seek  ye  first  the 
human  values  and  the  economic  values  will  be  added 
unto  you.  If  we  don’t  develop  the  quality  of  people 
( in  our  industries ) ,  the  wonderful  machines  we  have 
developed  in  recent  years  will  be  of  no  value  what¬ 
ever.” 

Americans  can  provide  one  quality  the  Russians 
cannot,  he  told  delegates.  This  he  defined  as  “our 
ability  to  translate  into  human  terms  our  economic 
power.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Philosophy  of  Science,  by  Gustav  Bergmann.  University  of 
Wisconsin  Press,  811  State  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  181pp. 
$4.75.  (A  clear  presentation  of  the  present  state  and  possible 
lines  of  progress  in  behavioral  science.^,  especially  in  psychology 
and  physics.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


How  much  homework  is  needed?  An  NEA 

survey  shows  a  wide  range  of  professional  opinion 
on  the  value  of  homework— more  so  than  on  any  other 

facet  of  school  policy.  Some  educators  favor  starting 
homework  at  about  the  fourth  grade  and  stepping  up 
the  assignment  loads  each  year  through  high  school. 
Others  would  abolish  it  altogether  in  favor  of  super¬ 
vised  study  periods  at  school. 

The  NEA  study,  while  pointing  out  that  while  no 
two  experts  agree  on  how  to  divide  home  and  school 
work,  they  would  generally  agree  on  the  following: 

—  Homework  of  the  conventional  sort  should  be  ( as 
it  is  being  done  more  and  more)  ehminated  in 
elementary  grades.  There  is  some  question  of  it.s 
value  for  young  children. 

—  For  older  children,  homework  should  be  limited  to 
an  hour— or  at  the  most  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 
There  should  be  only  four  “homework”  nights  a 
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week,  in  order  that  the  cliild  might  have  some  time 
tor  family  activities,  play  or  other  interests. 

—  Homework  should  never  be  a  punishment— for  in¬ 
dividuals  or  for  a  group. 

—  Work  tailored  to  the  individual  student  should  be 
encouraged.  Too  often,  assignments  in  high  school 
are  routine  and  tend  to  encourage  cheating  and 
copying  if  they  are  too  long. 

“Meaningless  assignments  at  home,”  points  out  Dr. 
Rodney  Tillman,  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA’s 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment,  “show  that  an  ‘insecure  teacher’  is  in  charge.” 

In  directing  elasKroom  discussions,  young 
teachers  often  make  the  mistake  of  tossing  a  question 
at  a  given  pupil  too  soon,  says  Carl  G.  Miller,  Lewis 
and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  the  Nov¬ 
ember  Clearinfi  House.  They  may  even  name  the 
pupil  before  giving  the  question. 

Teachers  will  get  better  attention  if  they  often 
suspend  a  question  in  mid-air  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  pick  a  “victim.” 

Classroom  teachers  can  certainly  learn  some  tricks, 
Miller  suggests,  from  the  expert  quizmasters  on  TV 
or  radio.  Watch  these  men  stir  up  the  interest  of  a 
huge  audience  by  the  type  of  question  they  use. 

They  turn  up  facets  of  human  interest  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  by  making  the  subject  squirm; 
sometimes  by  allowing  him  to  reveal  special  gifts  or 
intelligence.  If  classroom  teachers  use  some  of  these 
methods  wisely  and  cleverly,  they  will  be  happy  over 
the  interest  aroused. 


•  Student  Activities 


Tccn-agc  telephone  techniques  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  says  Mrs.  Peggie  Stox,  customer  relation 
supervisor  for  the  Atlanta  division  of  the  telephone 
company. 

Mrs.  Stox  feels  that  teen-agers— as  well  as  their 
parents— would  be  “shocked”  by  the  realization  that 
“teen-agers  don’t  know  how  to  use  the  telephone.” 
She  commented,  “You  sound  awful  on  the  phone  .  .  . 
but  you  could  sound  good.” 

The  value  of  good  posture  while  telephoning  is  im¬ 
portant,  she  emphasized,  for  clarity  of  voice.  “When 
you’re  upside  down,  you  actually  sound  upside  down.” 
Mrs.  Stox  feels  that  teen-agers  don’t  think  about  how 
their  posture  distorts  their  voices.  “People  judge  you 
by  your  voice.”  She  added  that  while  the  unpleasant, 
irritating  sounds  of  shrill,  squeaky  or  loud  voices  may 
sometimes  be  overlooked  when  talking  with  friends 
personally,  care  should  be  taken  to  control  them  in  a 
telephone  conversation  where  “the  voice  is  all  that 
counts.” 

Using  good  English,  good  diction,  become  especially 
important  when  telephoning.  Mrs.  Stox  particularly 
warns  against  creating  an  impression  of  “false  cordi¬ 
ality”  when  attempting  to  improve  a  telephone  voice. 
Teen-agers,  she  pointed  out,  must  keep  in  mind  that  a 
telephone  can  be  very  revealing  and  a  lack  of  sincerity 
easily  detected. 


The  Problem  of 
Professionalism 

— hi/  Kingsley  Price,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Price  is  one  of  the  brilliant  younger  philosophers  tvorking 
in  the  field  of  education. 


Oars  is  a  time  of  experts.  Salesmen  must  learn 
a  particular  art;  workers  and  technicians,  a  skill  with 
particular  tools  at  a  particular  step  in  production; 
executives,  the  technkiue  of  managing  particular  areas 
of  a  business;  and  physicians,  almost,  the  solution  of 
problems  concerning  the  left  ear,  and  not  the  right 
one.  “Unskilled  labor”  still  is  a  word  with  meaning, 
but  those  to  whom  it  refers  are  rapidly  declining  in 
number.  The  task  of  producing  experts  has  been 
assumed  by,  or  imposed  upon,  the  schools. 

The  problem  of  professionalism  as  it  appears  in 
the  enterprise  of  education  is  not  a  single  problem 
but  rather  a  complex  of  several  problems  which  results 
from  a  tendency  to  demand  and  to  respect  the  expert. 

None  the  less,  the  problems  which  constitute  this 
complex  fall  into  two  kinds:  There  are,  first,  those  cen¬ 
tering  around  the  school’s  production  of  various  kinds 
of  experts  which,  for  good  or  ill,  our  society  expects; 
and  there  are,  secondly,  those  centering  around  the 
fact  that  teachers,  administrators  and  others  involved 
in  the  schools  are  regarded,  themselves,  as  experts  in 
their  various  fields. 

It  is  problems  of  this  second  kind  which  interest  us 
here,  and  about  which  something  will  be  said. 

We  should  notice  that  professionalism  is  a  state  of 
mind  and  attitude.  One  who  feels  “professional”  is 
one  who  feels  that  he,  together  with  his  fellows,  is 
different  from  others;  and  who  feels  that  is  so  because 
he  and  they,  together,  possess  a  certain  knowledge 
while  others  do  not. 

It  is  the  common  possession  of  this  knowledge  that 
determines  who  his  fellows  are.  The  state  of  mind  is 
bound  up  with  a  readiness  to  discount  the  allegations 
of  the  public  concerning  professional  knowledge  and 
professional  use  of  it.  This  feeling  and  attitude  lead 
naturally  to  a  cooperation  among  professionals  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  utilizing  their  knowledge,  and  to  a  joint 
action  for  self-protection  against  those  who,  lacking 
the  appropriate  knowledge,  would  impinge  upon  the 
professional  domain.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  large 
measure  of  professionalism  among  these  experts  who 
are  now  involved  in  our  schools. 
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Education  Sumniar>'  •  December  5,  1957 


meaning  of  Professionalism 

The  knowledge  upon  which  this  proiessionalism 
might  be  based  is  of  two  sorts:  the  knowledge  of 
ultimate  goals  or  objectives,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  manner  or  technicpie  for  realizing  them.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  former,  some  philosophers  have  claimed  that 
it  could  be  achieved  only  by  those  with  rare  abilities, 
and  only  as  a  result  of  much  thought,  reflection  and 
training.  Thus,  Plato  argued  long  ago  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  good  life  could  be  attained  only  by  the  re¬ 
markably  intelligent,  and  only  after  their  exhaustive 
examination  of  human  nature,  of  society  and  of  man’s 
place  in  the  natural  world. 

For  Plato  and  for  his  descendants  in  our  time, 
professionalism  is  based,  in  part,  upon  the  educator’s 
access  to  the  good,  and  on  the  layman’s  inability  to 
enter  into  its  presence.  For  them,  an  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  professionalism  is  that  of  preventing  a  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  of  education  by  those  outside 
the  schools  whose  support  the  schools  require.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  private  organizations  and  individual 
citizens— all  now  clamor  to  be  heard  on  the  subject 
of  the  purposes  of  education;  and  if  there  is  knowledge 
of  these  purposes  which  is  professional,  there  is  an 
immense  problem  of  diplomacy  in  persuading  them 
to  allow  their  claims  to  lapse,  but  to  continue  to 
support  the  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

Without  their  support,  the  schools  cannot  proceed; 
but  the  goals  of  education,  if  professional,  cannot  be 
easily  sought  if  external  demands  are  not  rejected  or 
evaded. 

The  knowledge  of  technique  for  achieving  ultimate 
goals  is  also,  in  part,  the  basis  for  professionalism  in 
education.  Physiology,  psvchology,  sociology,  history, 
political  science— these  and  other  disciplines— all  can  be 
made  to  yield  knowledge  which  may  be  useful  in  the 
arts  of  teaching,  of  administering  and  of  guiding. 
These  are  the  techniques  through  whose  exercise  the 
objectives  of  education  can  be  achieved.  Their  appli¬ 
cation  to  educational  problems  may  constitute  a  basis 
for  professionalism. 

An  Awkward  Position 

The  belief  that  it  does  so  places  the  teacher,  the 
administrator  and  the  counselor  in  an  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  for  two  reasons;  First,  although  the  various 
sciences  could  supply  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
proper  procedures  for  realizing  ultimate  objectives,  at 
present  they  do  not  do  so,  and  our  knowledge  of 
techniques  exhibits  numerous  holes  and  gaps.  The 
educator  cannot,  legitimately,  claim  complete  certainty 
that  his  techniques  will  achieve  all  the  objectives  he 
entertains.  Still,  what  he  learns  from  the  sciences 
does,  in  some  measure,  guarantee  the  paths  he  follows; 
and  the  awkwardness  of  his  professional  position  stems 
from  the  fact  that  while  his  knowledge  of  educational 
techniques  is  only  partial,  it  is,  nonetheless,  genuine 
and  not  widespread  outside  his  profession. 

Secondly,  a  certain  attitude  accompanies  the  respect 
and  admiration  for  experts  which  pervades  our  society, 
and  sometimes  mns  counter  to  the  latter.  Education 
is  everybody’s  business.  For  everyone  is  engaged  in 
it  in  some  degree,  at  least  with  regard  to  his  own 


young  relatives.  Everyone  feels  an  immediate  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  children  and  for  their  future  as 
adults. 

Experience  in  teaching  makes  each  feel  that  he 
possesses  expert  knowledge,  and  his  concern  leads  to  a 
careful  watch  upon  the  activities  of  the  school.  While 
educators  legitimately  feel  professional  about  their 
work,  the  public  generally  feels  that  it  is  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  educate  as  are  those  who  are  engaged  in 
that  pursuit. 

The  awkwardness  for  the  educator,  arising  from  the 
incompleteness  of  his  knowledge  of  technique,  is 
worsened  by  the  widespread  feeling  that  such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  complete  and  distributed  at  large  throughout 
the  population.  The  problem  of  professionalism  which 
is  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  technique  is,  like 
that  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  objectives,  one  of 
diplomacy.  It  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  support 
without  allowing  the  procedures  followed  in  these 
schools  to  be  worsened  by  public  intervention. 

The  Professional  Problem 

The  professional  problem  of  objectives  cannot  be 
completely  solved  until  complete  agreement  is  reached 
concerning  their  knowledge,  and  this  will  perhaps 
never  occur.  As  long  as  some  insist  that  what  the 
schools  ought  to  accomplish  is  something  which  can 
only  be  discovered  by  experts,  there  will  remain  some 
tension  over  the  desire  by  the  public  to  dictate  in  this 
regard.  This  desire  is  inevitable. 

The  belief  that  the  objectives  of  education  are 
accessible  to  all,  that  they  are  revelations  of  the  human 
heart  and  sentiments  rather  than  the  culminations  of 
rare  and  esoteric  reasonings  is  perhaps  characteristic 
of  democracies.  To  the  degree  that  it  is  shared  by 
educators  and  public,  the  problem  will  be  lessened— 
the  profession  of  the  educator  will  appear  as  that  of 
applying  the  techniques  which  will  realize  the  goals 
agreed  upon. 

But  the  problem  of  professionalism,  out  of  the 
educator’s  partial  knowledge  of  technique,  will  re¬ 
main.  And  it  is  that  minute  searching  for  new  knowl¬ 
edge  which  will  fill  up  the  holes  and  gaps.  It  is 
a  problem  that  can  be  lessened  if  the  educator  does 
not  exaggerate  his  knowledge,  and  if  he  asks  of  the 
public,  albeit  politely  and  calmly,  that  it  substantiate 
its  claims  to  know  how  better  to  do  that  whose  doing 
is  the  educator’s  profession. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  problem  growing  out  of 
professionalism  based  upon  the  teacher’s  knowledge, 
that  should  be  mentioned. 

This  is  the  task  of  assuring  an  ability  to  impro\’e 
his  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  his  art.  As  a 
professional  person,  he  must  do  what  he  can  to  pro¬ 
mote  research  into  the  knowledge  upon  which  his 
profession  is  based,  and  to  prevent  infringement  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  researcher. 

As  a  practitioner  of  the  art  of  education,  he  must 
also  act  in  cooperation  with  his  fellows  to  secure  a 
more  favorable  economic  and  social  position— for  with¬ 
out  such  an  improvement  in  our  time  of  experts,  those 
proficient  at  this  art  will  lend  their  talents  to  more 
happy  occupations. 
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•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


High  schools  fail  to  instill  values,  says  Jacob 
VV.  Getzels,  education  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Speaking  at  the  recent  Chicago  Conference 
on  the  American  High  School,  Getzels  reported  on  a 
research  study  he  conducted  among  16  public  liigh 
schools,  four  religious  schools  and  two  private  schools 
in  the  area.  His  conclusion:  “Neither  tlie  public, 
private  or  parochial  school  is  better  than  each  other 
in  this  respect.” 

“On  tlie  average,”  he  said,  “whatever  the  values  were 
that  the  child  brought  with  him  when  he  entered 
high  school,  he  took  away  with  him  also  when  he 
graduated— nothing  gained,  nothing  lost,  nothing 
changed.” 

In  America  today,  there  is  both  a  traditional  value 
system  and  a  modern  variation  of  these  values;  the 
traditional  values  stress  hard  work  as  the  key  to 
success,  emphasize  the  future  rather  than  the  past, 
stress  independence  and  advocate  Puritan  morality. 

The  modern  variations  stress  sociability,  consider 
the  present  more  than  the  future,  emphasize  group 
conformity  rather  than  independence  and  consider 
morals  as  something  relative  rather  than  rigid  and 
fixed. 

Getzels  reported  that  superior  students  scored 
significantly  higher  in  traditional  values;  inferior  stu¬ 
dents  were  higher  in  the  modem  variations.  He  also 
found  a  relation  between  the  kind  of  values  a  student 
has  and  his  career  choices. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Good  mental  health  for  aging  Amerieans 

is  a  vital  problem  that  younger  people  can  solve,  the 
Minnesota  State  Medical  Association  pointed  out  re¬ 
cently.  The  number  of  older  people  in  mental  insti¬ 
tutions  is  very  high,  and  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Contributing  to  this  “widespread”  breakdown  is  “the 
strain  of  living  in  a  society  that  tends  to  make  second- 
class  citizens  of  the  aged  by  shunting  them  aside 
enough  to  develop  dangerous  stresses  and  tensions 
which  lead  to  mental  illness.” 

Younger  people  can  help  the  aged  make  a  comeback, 
the  association  said,  by  providing  job  counseling, 
encouraging  self-employment,  bringing  them  back 
into  community  life  and  trying  to  strengthen  family 
ties  between  generations. 

This  last  is  particularly  important,  since  grand¬ 
parents  have  a  great  deal  to  give  children  in  warmth 
and  affection,  as  well  as  an  authority  that  often  the 
parents  themselves  lack. 

Badly  decayed  teeth  can  be  saved  through 
use  of  a  new  technique  discussed  at  the  recent  con- 
v^ention  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  The 
method  is  not  a  cure-all  for  tooth  decay.  Work  has 
been  limited  largely  so  far  to  saving  single-root  teeth 
in  the  front,  although  it  has  been  used  successfully 
on  molars. 


By  removing  infected  parts  and  sterilization,  the 
root  canal  can  be  filled  with  nonirritating  materials. 
This  means  that  the  system  can  be  used  on  teetli 
decayed  to  the  pulp,  the  most  sensitive  area. 
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•  Audio-Visual 


Talents  of  top  newscasters  will  be  combined 
with  those  of  television  personalities  in  a  new  10-week 
series  of  educational  TV  programs  produced  jointly 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Gompany  and  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  and  Radio  Genter  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Among  the  well-known  names  included  in  tliis  new 
educational  TV  venture  are  Frank  Blair,  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  Alexander  Scourby,  Albert  Burke  and  Bill  Henry. 
Narrator  Alexander  Scourby  is  considered  the  “voice 
of  the  decade.” 

Subjects  to  be  covered  during  the  ten  weeks  are: 
the  International  Geophysical  Year;  mathematics; 
Greek  mythology  and  the  arts;  world  resources;  and, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  The  programs 
will  not  be  available  in  their  “live”  form  to  commer¬ 
cial  stations,  but  kinescopes  will  be  made  available 
to  affiliated  stations  in  cities  not  having  educational 
T\^  facilities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

U.S.  Government  Films  for  Public  Educational  Use,  Suppl. 
No.  1.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  92pp. 
Paper.  35c.  (A  catalog  supplementing  information  contained 
in  U.S.  Gov’t  Films  for  Public  Educational  Use,  Bulletin  1955, 
No.  1.  Lists  and  describes  550  “new”  films;  also  lists  276 
films  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  public  use  in  the  past 
two  years.) 


•  The  Learner 


A  stadent  graduating  in  the  upper  quarter 

of  his  high  school  class  may  still  be  seriously  deficient 
in  writing  ability,  says  Charles  W.  Roberts,  chairman 
of  freshman  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  26% 
of  the  students  now  enrolled  in  remedial  rhetoric  at 
Illinois,  were  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their  high  school 
classes,  and  61%.  were  in  the  upper  half. 

“These  figures  are  all  the  more  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Illinois  gets  its  share 
of  top  ranking  high  school  grads,”  Roberts  pointed  out. 
“79  %  of  the  total  first  semester  enrollments  in  fresh¬ 
man  rhetoric  comes  from  the  upper  half  of  the  high 
school  grads,  and  46%— almost  half  of  them— were 
in  the  top  quarter.” 

Roberts  draws  the  conclusion  that  often  a  poor 
student  from  a  school  in  which  students  are  given 
plenty  of  writing  practice  and  sound  writing  instruc¬ 
tion  will  do  better  on  a  college  rhetoric  placement  test 
than  a  superior  student  from  a  school  where  little 
composition  work  is  required,  or  where  it  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  evaluated. 
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•  Higher  Education 


Colleges  do  not  have  the  right  standards 

today,  Justin  T.  Shaplin,  associate  dean  of  Harvard’s 
Graduate  School,  told  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in  New  York  City.  Col¬ 
leges  have  no  real  “benchmarks”  or  inflexible  standards 
for  accepting  students  today— and  they  should  have. 

Dean  Shaplin  urged  that  each  college  establish 
standards  of  excellence  and  expected  requirements 
which  would  aid  both  school  counselor  and  students 
“who  now  face  the  dilemma  of  making  a  sensible 
choice  on  the  basis  of  ‘huckster  type  statements  of  the 
colleges.” 

For  the  next  ten  years,  Shaplin  said,  “I  must  predict 
an  almost  inevitable  decline  in  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  and  colleges.” 

Two  areas  of  research  that  the  dean  recommended: 

1.  Ways  must  be  found  to  discover  and  select 
future  college  students  much  earlier.  By  the  junior 
and  senior  years  of  high  school,  it  is  already  late  to 
find  the  able  students. 

2.  A  rethinking  of  the  problem  of  accepting  stu¬ 
dents  supposedly  on  the  basis  of  ability,  but  really 
because  they  have  had  special  ad\’antages  and 
privileges. 

Tests,  he  maintained,  can  be  used  “to  exclude  the 
iindesired,  particularly  when  the  undesired  have  had 
social  and  educational  disadvantages.”  He  pointed  out 
that  for  every  student  who  is  in  college  there  is  one 
who  is  not,  because  of  attitude  as  well  as  money. 

“If  we  don’t  preserve  an  open  system,  the  pendulum 
will  turn,  and  angry  parents  will  knock  on  our  doors, 
since  our  schools  are  still  largely  controlled  by  local 
school  boards  sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of  local  citi¬ 
zens,”  he  concluded. 

Of  every  100  students  entering  Michigan, 

55  earn  bachelor’s  degrees,  reports  The  Future  Is  Now, 
the  official  report  from  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
1956-57.  Another  25  enter  professional  schools  ( medi¬ 
cine,  law,  business,  others). 

Of  the  remaining  20  students,  seven  withdraw  for 
reasons  of  health,  finance  or  personal  problems,  five 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  because  of 
scholastic  difficidty,  and  eight  drop  out  during  the 
next  three  years  for  the  same  reason— scholastic 
trouble. 


•  Adult  Education 


Streamlining  adult  education  through  the  use 
of  luncheon  seminars  is  the  successful  method  used 
by  Adelaide  Stedman,  current  events  lecturer  in  New 
York  City.  Miss  Stedman  feels  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  an  outlet  for  thinking  adults  to  express  and 
exchange  opinions  on  happenings  of  the  times. 

Membership  of  each  seminar  is  limited  to  22,  by 
invitation  only.  Noontime  meetings  are  convenient  for 
most  people  and  have  two  advantages:  (1)  They 


stimulate  interest  in  educational  experiences  through 
group  participation  and  (2)  increase  the  impact  and 
value  of  a  lecture. 

The  first  hour  is  devoted  to  events  of  the  week,  the 
discussion  covering  both  domestic  and  foreign  news. 
The  scope  may  include,  for  example,  trade,  a  means 
of  survival,  the  unity  of  Europe  and  Soviet-European 
relations. 

Miss  Stedman  emphasized  points  which  could  be 
easily  overlooked,  such  as  the  fact  that  many  Euro¬ 
peans  are  getting  used  to  living  with  Communists  as 
neighbors,  yet  increasingly  they  must  recognize 
Russia’s  imperialistic  aims;  white-collar  workers  as  the 
new  expendable  group  in  Germany;  trade  trends. 

Firsthand  knowledge  of  people  and  places  on  Miss 
Stedinan’s  part  keeps  the  sessions  “alive,”  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purpose  for  seminar  mehibers  of  better  and 
more  thoughtful  news  interpretation. 


•  Soviet  Education 


Russia  tops  U.S.  in  science  education, 

reports  a  new  two-year  study  released  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  226-page  study,  “Education 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,”  is  both  exhaustive  and  authoritative. 

It  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  examination 
of  the  Russian  educational  system  available  today. 

Among  the  study’s  major  findings: 

1.  Science  and  all  technological  subjects  have  be¬ 
come  the  primary  concern  of  Soviet  education. 

2.  The  Soviet  school  child  goes  to  school  six  days 
a  week,  ten  months  a  year,  has  a  rigidly  proscribed 
course  of  studies.  He  accomplishes  more  in  10  years 
than  the  American  child  does  in  12.  Examinations  are 
frequent,  with  a  heavy  load  of  homework  for  the 
child.  A  1952  degree  limited  the  amount  of  homework 
a  student  could  carry:  one  hour  in  the  first  grade,  two 
hours  in  the  third  grade  and  up  to  four  hours  in  grades 
eight  through  ten. 

3.  Russia  suffers  a  classroom  shortage,  with  the 
majority  of  Soviet  schools  on  double  shift,  remaining 
open  from  8  AM  to  8  PM.  There  is  no  teacher  short¬ 
age,  since  teachers  are  conscripted. 

4.  School  and  college  teachers  are  the  elite  of 
Soviet  society,  are  well  paid  according  to  Russian 
standards  of  living.  They  receive  such  fringe  benefits 
as  two-month  summer  vacations,  pensions  after  25 
years  amounting  to  40%  of  their  salaries,  unlimited 
sick  pay  and  free  medical  care.  They  also  receive 
extra  pay  for  extra  work. 

“Education  in  the  U.S.S.R.”  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Goveniment  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  226pp.  $1.25.  Apply. 
(Must  reading.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Higher  Education  in  the  Soviet  Union,  hti  Elizabeth  Moos. 
National  Council  of  Soviet-American  Friendship,  114  East  32nd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  32pp.  Paper.  25c.  (An  examination  in  detail  of 
higher  education  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including  administration, 
courses  of  study,  curricula,  tuition,  extracurricidar  activities, 
other  areas  of  significance.) 
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•  Panorama 


England  Lessons  via  TV'  have  been  introduced 
in  approximately  300  British  schools  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  pupils  agree  that  it’s  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 
So  far,  each  lesson  has  been  25  minutes  in  length  on 
an  experimental  basis.  The  programs  are  broadcast 
in  series  by  both  state-controlled  and  commercial  net¬ 
works.  Teachers  will  report  on  children’s  reactions 
later.  If  results  continue  favorably,  the  networks  plan 
to  extend  the  scries. 

Georgia  T.V’.  VV’illiarns,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Education  Commission,  a  state  agency  created  to 
suggest  school  segregation  legislation,  has  asked  for  a 
sj>ecial  budget  request  for  some  electronic  devices.  A 
list  of  the  equipment  (costing  $3,198.38)  includes  a 
“telephone  line  transmitter,”  two  “concealed  trans¬ 
mitters,”  a  “pocket  transmitter”  and  a  Leica  camera. 
Electronic  experts  say  these  items  fit  the  general 
description  of  wire  tapping  equipment.  In  passing 
along  the  budget  request  to  Gov.  Marvin  Griffin,  State 
Auditor  B.  E.  Thrasher,  Jr.,  added  a  note.  It  read: 
“Suggest  that  you  have  a  clear  understanding  with 
T.  V.  Williams,  Jr.  as  to  the  purpose  of  buying  this 
equipment  .  .  .  before  you  approve  this  budget  for 
funds  from  state  surplus  funds.” 

Illinois  Major  airlines  plan  to  hire  more  stew¬ 
ardesses  in  1958  than  ever  before,  one  airline  in 
Chicago  pointed  out.  Increasing  air  travel,  while 
playing  a  part,  is  not  the  main  reason.  The  job  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  fastest  roads  (skyways)  a  girl  can 
take  to  matrimony.  Most  lines  specify  a  prospective 
stewardess  must  be  single,  20  through  26  years  old. 
On  the  average,  a  stewardess  is  married  after  29 
months  on  the  job,  reports  T.  E.  Dawson,  supt.  of 
stewardess  service  for  United  Air  Lines. 

iowa  A  new  language  called  Translingua  has  been 
invented  by  Erich  Funke,  head  of  the  University 
of  Iowa’s  German  Dept.  Any  of  the  world’s  2800 
languages  can  be  translated  into  a  numerical  code. 
You  may  not  know  what  the  code  means,  but  you  can 
look  up  the  numbers  in  one  of  the  dictionaries  pre¬ 
pared  by  Funke  and  translate  it  into  your  own  lan¬ 
guage. 

Kentucky  A  delegation  of  seventh-grade  students 
from  Garth  School  in  Georgetown  was  not  just  being 
friendly  when  it  visited  with  a  classmate  ill  with  the 
flu  recently.  They  explained  to  Mrs.  Willard  Offutt, 
mother  of  the  ill  classmate,  that  there  were  91  stu¬ 
dents  absent  with  flu  and  when  the  number  reached 
100,  the  school  would  close.  Mrs.  Offutt  said  “no 
N’isitors”  to  the  solicitous  youngsters. 

IVeir  York  Millions  of  Americans  are  unhappy 
because  they’re  having  too  much  fun.  Dr.  Kenneth 
McFarland,  education  consultant  for  General  Motors, 
said  recently  in  Syracuse.  “We’re  going  to  have  to 
teach  people  that  they  don’t  have  to  be  having  fun  all 
the  time  in  order  to  be  happy,”  he  said. 


New  Classroom  Material 


Two  New  Rhythms  Records  ...  for  children, 
ages  3-9,  have  been  prepared  by  Ruth  Evans. 
A  basic  rhythms  library,  these  two  ten-inch,  un¬ 
breakable  LP’s,  comprise  40  fundamental  rhythms, 
including  beginning  patterns  of  activity  (walking, 
skipping,  running,  stretch  and  fold,  sliding,  gallop¬ 
ing,  swing  and  sway,  twist  and  turn).  These  long- 
awaited  basic  records  by  the  popular  authority  on 
children’s  rhythms,  are  simple,  practical  teaching 
aids  for  the  classroom  teacher.  Recorded  on  piano 
and  organ,  each  side  plays  12  minutes.  From:  The 
Children’s  World,  Inc.  Dept.  ES,  Box  443  High¬ 
land  Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass.  Singly:  $5.00 
(individuals);  tax  supported  schools:  $4.50.  Set 
of  two:  $9.00  (individuals);  tax  supported  schools: 
$8.10. 

An  Excitinc  Race  Against  Time  ...  to  save 
America’s  most  lieautiful  birds  from  extinction,  is 
the  story  told  in  On  the  Trails  of  Vanishing  Birds, 
by  Robert  P.  Allen,  research  director  of  tne  Na¬ 
tional  Audubon  Society.  Deals  mainly  with  the 
struggle  to  bring  the  whooping  crane,  flamingo 
and  the  roseate  spoonbill  back  from  oblivion.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reading  for  all  older  youngsters  interested 
in  ornithology.  Recommended  for  school  libraries. 
From:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  251pp.  Ulus.  $4.50._ 

Ant  Palaces  for  Classrooms  .  .  .  are  now 
available  in  two  sizes.  Each  ant  palace  contains 
75  adult  California  Harvester  ants,  encased  in 
escape-proof,  unbreakable  frames  with  clear  plastic 
sides.  Excellent  for  elementary  grades.  From:  The 
Ant  W'orld,  1203  Stanyan  St.,  San  Francisco  17. 
Calif.  Two  sizes:  11’’  by  9’’  at  $5.95,  and  15”  x  12’ 
at  $7.95.  Ask  for  circular. 

Creative  Crafts  for  Children  .  .  .  that  will 
be  a  boon  for  elementary  teachers  is  101  Thiniis 
for  Children  to  Do,  by  L.B.  and  A.C.  Horth, 
revised  by  M.  Metcalf.  Published  originally  in 
England,  book  contains  many  new  ideas  for  keep¬ 
ing  children  creative,  busy.  Widely  accepted  in 
England,  American  teachers,  parents  will  welcome 
it.  From:  J.B.  Lippincott  Co.,  East  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penn.  220pp.  Color  illus. 
$2.00. 

High  School  Language  Classes  .  .  .  will  find 
helpful  the  Say  It  Correctly  language  records. 
Excellent  supplementary  records  to  course  and 
text,  available  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
modem  Greek,  Russian,  otner  languages.  Empha¬ 
sizes  practical  approach:  contains  over  120  sen¬ 
tences  that  answer  1000  needs  in  travel  or  con¬ 
versational  use.  Each  record  has  also  24pp.  booklet 
containing  each  recorded  sentence,  full  instructions 
for  correct  pronunciation.  Excellent,  inexpensive. 
From:  Dover  Publications,  Dept.  Lan,  920  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.  10.  Catalog  on  request.  Each  record 
14  min.  of  spoken  language,  two  sides,  LP  ( 33  1  /3 
RP.M),  $1.00. 

Teachers  Will  Find  Felt-Point  Pens  ...  an 
aid  in  visual  demonstration  on  paper  for  many 
purposes  —  flash  cards,  signs,  posters,  marking 
names,  art,  other  classroom  uses.  The  Marsh  77 
felt-point  pen  is  ideally  suited.  Kit  contains  extra 
felt  points  of  varying  widths,  ink  refills,  pen. 
From:  Marsh  Stencil  Machine  Co.,  Felt-Point  Pen 
Division,  Bellville,  Ill.  Kit,  $3.25.  Also  obtained 
from  stationers. 
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